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A BASIS FOR A GENERAL THEORY TO EXPLAIN PREFERENCES OF 
COMMERCIAL TELEVISION (TV) SHOWS WAS DEVELOPED. THE 
THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF THE STUDY WAS BASED ON THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL TO TV PREFERENCES, AND THE 
STUDY SAMPLE CONSISTED OF SEVENTH-GRADE THROUGH COLLEGE-LEVEL 
STUDENTS. FINDINGS SHOWED THAT AS EDUCATION INCREASES, DEMAND 
FOR CONTENT IN TV PRESENTATIONS MOVES FROM NON INFORMATIVE TO 
INFORMATIVE, FROM UNREALISTIC TO REALISTIC, AND FROM ACTION 
TO NONACTION. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND 
PREFERENCE, THEREFORE, WAS FOUND TO BE POSITIVE AND 
RECTILINEAR. THE POSSIBILITY OF A PLATEAU OR REGRESSION AT 
THE GRADE LEVEL OF 9 OR 10 WAS NOTED, HOWEVER. IN ADDITION TO 
THE THEORETICAL STUDY, OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE PROJECT 
INCLUDED THE DEVELOPMENT OF (1) A COMPREHENSI VE CONTENT 
ANALYTIC MODEL BY WHICH THE CONTENT OF TV SHOWS COULD BE 
EXAMINED OBJECTIVELY AND THOROUGHLY , AND (2) A RELIABLE 
PAPER-AND-PENCIL TEST BY WHICH INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN TV 
PREFERENCE CHOICE COULD BE MEASURED. (JH) 
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The procedure concerning footnoting is simplex. Each entry in the 
list of references on pages 339 - 3^3 is numbered. The references appear 
in brackets in the text with the appropriate number of the reference 
listed first & the appropriate page numbers in that reference immediately 
following, where more than one author is referred to* the references 
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THE PROBLEM 

This study's main aim was to develop a reasonably comprehensive 
theory to explain tv drama preference choice, (taste, appeal). 

To develop the theory, 2 interrelated questions were examined: a 

question asking what traits within a viewer cause him to be attracted to 
one tv drama & not another; & a question asking what ingredients in a tv 
drama's content cause it to be appealing to one viewer & not appeal?„ng 
to another. 

To answer the question concerning the viewer fully , it would be 
necessary to identify the traits within the viewer affecting his per- 
ceptions of tv drama, measure these traits, then relate them to each 
other & to tv drama content. To answer the question concerning tv drama 
content ingredients fully, it would be necessary to identify the appea? 
ingredients in the drama's content, measure these appeal ingredients, tfce:*i 
relate them to each other & to the viewer# 

A comprehensive theory of tv drama preference choice should attempt 
to operationally define viewer traits & tv drama content ingredients be- 
lieved to affect tv drama preference choice; & should attempt to set forth 
quantitatively measureable & statistically testable postulates concerning 
how viewer traits & tv drama content ingredients might produce differences 
in tv drama preference choice. 

In order to fulfil these aims, the development of the theory of tv 
drama preference choice (Preference Choice Theory) included? 

(a) a review of the literature to familiarize E with past work in 
the field; 

(b) a series of personal interviews, questionnaire & attitude survey 
administrations to ascertain the viewer's perceptive evaluations of tv 
drama, thereby suggesting viewer traits which might affect preference 
choice; 

(c) a qualitative content analysis of tv drama programs to ascertain 
the basic ingredients in tv drama that might affect a drama's appeal, 
thereby suggesting a general framework of content categories b/ which 
future content analyses of tv drama content might proceed & by which 
postulates in Preference Choice Theory dealing with drama content could 

some day be submitted to test & analysis; 

(d) an integration of the material from the literature, the personal 
interviews, questionnaire & attitude survey administrations, & the 
qualitative content analysis of tv drama programs into a meaningful, 
comprehensive , testable theoretical model (Preference Choice Theory); and 

(e) the construction of a paper & pencil test approximating the 
total dramatic situation to measure some of the major variables suggested 
by the theoretical model. 

The major part of the study thus concerned the development of a 
theory (involving both intellectual & emotional components) to explain 
aesthetic drama preference. The secondary aspects of the study concerned 
the development of a framework of content categories to guide future 
content analyses of tv drama & the development of a paper— and-pencil tost 
to provide, at least, a preliminary measure of a person's preference 

choice • 
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Need for The Study 

There seemed to be several possible benefits from conducting a study 
of appeal factors in tv drama. 

Examination of the literature reveals the unrelated nature of the 
vast majority of studies concerning preference choice. 

There has just been no integration of material. Data concerning 
viewer characteristics haven’t been related to data concerning content 
characteristics. Data dealing with aspects of the various media — whether 
traits of readers* listeners or viewers or content ingredients of books, ^ 
comic strips, movies, radio or tv programs — have all remained relatively 
isolated. No attempt has ever 1 been made to bring this material together & 
"die s which have treated the entire content range of any one media have 
n utterly lacking in any genuine theoretical considerations, being 
little more than media audits, using categories of so shallow a nature 
that their interpretation is of almost no theoretical value. E's who 
have attempted to lend some intelligibility to preference choice research 
by using relatively meaningful categories to analyze either viewer 
characteristics or content ingredients or their interaction have always 
confined themselves to specific types of content, (westerns, science 
fiction) & naturally haven't generalized beyond their specific area of 
research. No one has tied these few isolated incidents of insight together. 
There has been a number of speculative writings forwarded concerning 
preference choice, but the vast majority of this material has come from 
dramatists or drama critics, who haven't made any effort to adapt their 
theorizing to any scientifically testable framework. This total lack of 
any unifying theoretical framework is reflected in the nonadditive nature 
of these various studies. 

The basic purpose of this study is to bring some degree of order, 
integration, & intelligibility to tae study of preference choice. Rather 
■chan producing another compendium of separate facts, this study attempted 
tc develop a testable theoretical explanation of preference choice. 

The development of a comprehensive theory of preference choice should 
point the way toward more significant analyses. Although of secondary 
importance in the study the development of a general framework of content 
categories to content analyze tv drama & the development of a paper & 
pencil test to measure a viewer's level of preference choice development 
should be of value to future researchers. 

Review of The Literature 

For conceptional clarity, the review of the literature was subdivid- 
ed into reviews of (a) the contributions from aesthetics; (b) the 
contributions from communications & social science; (c) the relevant 
content analytic investigations concerning comics, films, novels, & tv 
.dramas & (d) the existing tests of literary & dramatic aptitude, appreciation, 
& knowledge. 
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Contributions From Aesthetics 

The purpose of this study w to develop a scientific framework 
consisting of empirically measureable concepts, not to discuss all the 
philosophic ramifications of the various theories of appreciation#* 

It seemed the most reasonable approach to focus on the more salient 
aspects of the various theories of aesthetics, attempting to transform 
these abstract ideas into more concrete , parsimonious concepts , thus 
providing the foundation & orientation for a theory of preference 
choice . * * 

1) Intellectual & emotional components. Bell (2) advocates a 
theory of aesthetic formalism, which discerns between "impure*' & 

"pure" appreciation. "Impure" appreciation involves indulgence in the 
drama's representational elements & the emotions attending them. 

"Impure" appreciation is primarily intellectual, attention being 
focused on facts & ideas expressed in the drama, with the only emotional 
aspects being the emotionality attached to these facts & ideas. "Pure" 
appreciation involves an abstract emotional indulgence in the pure form 
of the drama. 

Bell (2 , p$. 68-82) compares this "unique aesthetic emotion" to 
the emotional experience of the religious person, the philosopher . or 
the mathematician when realizing a new insight concerning ti ** universe. 
Bell (2 $ p. 82) argues that this quality is of the supernatural world, 
not the natural. The closest scientific concept to Bell's "unique 
aesthetic emotion" might be the concept of empathy — a fueling into the 
other. 

Read(67, p. 34) defines empathy as 

a mode of esthetic perception in which the spectator 
discovers elements of feeling in the work at art and 
identifies his own sentiments with these elements... 

Tolstoy (79) focused entirely on the emotional element postulating 
an emotionist theory to explain aesthetic taste. Tolstoy (79»p»123s 
75, pp. 20-21) believed that the function of art was the transmission 
of the author's emotion to the viewei*. According to Tolstoy, this 
transmission results in the viewer emphatically identifying with the 
author's emotion**.! outlook, but ^identifying in a somewhat detached 
way that no turbulent reactions occur (no rea3 fear is e^qperienced 

by the- viewer). 



* The terra "theory" is used in a very loose sense in this section. 
Dramatists use the term "theory" to describe ary unified argument or 
position concerning aesthetic appreciation. These "arguments" are 
definitely not theories in the scientific sense of a theory, but are 
of value for their intrinsic insights. 

** Discussion of the subtle nuances & philocophic implications of 
the many ideas put forth by the aesthetic theoreticians would take* this 
investigation far beyond its present boundaries & objectives. 
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Him (i*6) extended Tolstoy’s argument to a certain ex* ont, 
arguing that this transference of emotion (sharing of feeling) 
somehow served to relieve certain emotional tensions a 

Richards (70, pp. 34-35* 75, P* 18) disagreed with Bell, 
Tolstoy, & Hirn, claiming that form can’t he singled out as the 
essence cf drama & arguing that a work of art must be consider- 
ed in its totality. Richards (69, p. 11) discounts Bell’s con- 
cept of a "unique aesthetic emotion", maint ain i n g that aesthe- 
tic appreciation is of the same natural order as other psycho- 
logical functioning. Brocks & Warren (7s 75, PP« 19-20) agree 
to considerable extent with Richards’ theory of dramatic total- 
ity, arguing that aesthetic taste can only be understood by 
examining the totality of dramatic experience (the relations & 
the emotions). 

In summary , it would appear that 3 theoretical positions 
may be taken concerning the emotional & intellectual aspects of 
aesthetic experiences a focus on the emotional aspect, the in- 
tellectual aspect, or both.” 

Bullough (9, p. 17) adds a 3rd component when he argues that 
aesthetic experience is a total intellectual, emotional & sensual 
experience. 

2) Reality & predictability components. Pry (39, PP* 5-6; 
75, pp. 15-17) extends Bell’s theory of aesthetic formalism, ar- 
guing that a response (r) in real life is a r to objects, sensa- 
tions, & events in relative isolation; whereas the aesthetic r 
is a r to relations, the sum of which is significant form. 

The importance pf Fry’s contribution is his concent of time. 
In everyday functioning, we don’t perceive the aequer xal aspects 
of functioning through time as we do in the drama. In everyday 
life | we often never know the end of some little aspect of life 
(a friend moves away & we never hear about him again; in the 
drama, the viewer would see or be told what happened to him). 
Commenting on Fry’s time concept, Squires (75, P* 15) writes* 

The essence of literature is not certain single 
figures (characters) or collections of events 
(plots), but the relations of inevitability. 



*Many critics offer a dichotomized explanation of aesthetic 
experience. Some critics ( 67 , P* xx; PP* 104-105) distinguish be- 
tween representational art or romanticism, which deals with emo- 
tional feeling, & formal art or classicism, which deals with 
natural fact. Another dichotomy ( 67 , p. 3/ involves a distinc- 
tion between imitation theory, which emphasizes intellectual & 
realistic aspects; & imagination theory, which emphasizes the 
emotional & fanciful aspects of aesthetic experience. Dewey (67, 
pp. 86 - 87 ) argues the aesthetic experience has 3 integrated parte I 
the practical , the emotional , & the intellectual. 
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This idea is reflected by Aristotle when he (6l, p. 162) 
writes: 

...the poet’s function is to describe, not the 
thing that has happened, but a kind of thing 
that might happen, i*e., what is possible as 
being probable or necessary. 

The idea of logical inevitability is also stressed by Dewey 
(67, p* 73 ) who writes: 

The action and its consequence must be joined in 
perception. This relationship is v.*hat gives meaning. 

According to Brocks & Heilman, the acceptance of this logical 
inevitability (6. p? 35) isn’t dependent on the acceptance of the 
drama’s initial premise: 

It :is agreed at the outset that we will use our 
imaginations to make the jump from the partial 
representation to the complete reality. 

Once having accepted the initial premise, the viewer may 
accept or reject the drama as to its plausibility. Brooks & 

Heilman (6. p. 35) centered their argument around the concept of 
plausible motivation, arguing that the drama must move along in 
a plausible, logical manner# They (6, pp. 33-3^) write: 

Character must be good, true to life, consistent 
with itself and with the class to which the per- 
son belongs; the dramatist should aim at the 
necessary and the probable. 

Richards stresses the basic difference between drama & docu- 
mentary when he (69, p. 269) noted how the acceptance of a drama's 
plausibility depended on its internal artistic relations not on 
its correlation with any actual reality. 

The 'Truth* of Robinson Crusoe is the accept- 
ability of the things we are told, their accept- 
ability in the interests of the narrative, not 
their correspondence with any actual facts in- 
volving Alexander Selkirk. •• 

This difference is a key idea in Bullough’s "Psychical 
Distance" Theory. He (9, P« 110) distinguishes between pro- 
bability & reality: 

•Probability* and 'improbability* in Art are not 
to be measured by their correspondence (cr lack 
of it) with actual experience. 

Bullough (9» P* 123) stresses: 

...the twofold character of the aesthetic state 
in which we know a thing not to exist , but accept 
its existence . 

Brooks & Heilman (6, p. 39) note an interesting paradox — the 
actions of each character must be predictable in a realistic way 
but unpredictable in an artistic way (not be stereotyped). Brooks 
& Heilman (6, p. 37) argue: 

...when events and occurrences appear to lack a 
proper cause, reason, or justification, we called 







them •unmotivated 1 . «• we can almost equate •unmoti- 
vated* and 'unexpected. • That is* if action or 
conduct is reasonable and logical, we can, at least 
in a general way, anticipate it...££ yj) 



Brooks & Heilman (6, p. 39) then note: 

... drama which depends upon expectation rather than 
surprise. • .really gains the virtue of being unexpected 



• • « ujit: wcu;iuoo luouxi wuauo uw owj^/wu# • • 



farce and melodrama 

Brooks £c Heilman believe a "true” reality exists in the superior 
play. Commenting on "better" tragedy, Brooks & Heilman (6, p. 46) write 
that it ... 



makes man face the most serious issues instead of 
escaping from thorn ...he is fed no splendid illusions, 
no sugary optimism, to make reality look simpler or 
more manageable than.it is. 



The realism suggested by Brooks & Heilman isn't any superficial 
similarity & seems comparable to the realism Bergson (6?, P* xl8) 
describes: 

drama goes forth to discover and brings to light, is 
a deep-seated reality that is veiled from us, often in 
our interests, by the necessities of life. 

Montague outlines another type of realism, when he (6,p . 223) writes: 
Realism seeks to imitate nature and to arouse in the 
spectator the pleasure of recognizing and identifying 
what is familiar. 



The viewer's role in interpreting the reality or unreality of a 
drama is emphasized by Lubbock, who (5&,pp. • 3-9) writes: 

We bring.. • certain imaginative faculties which are in 
use all day long, faculties that enable us to complete, 
in our minds, the people and the scenes which the 
novelist describes— to give them dimensions, to see 
round them, to make them 'real.' 

What Lubbock says about the novel appears equally significant for drama. 

Bullough (9» p* 29) adds to the concept of reality by stressing the 
"unreality" of everyday experience due to its disjointedness as opposed to 
the "reality" of artistic experience due to its continuity. Bullough (9» 
p. 30) writes: 

, r\ir> 1 Af o anr a 4 4» 1 © of m A a tiA^ 

illusory, but real, though real in this special sense, 
as any event, produced under whatever conditions but 
not continuous with our ordinary existence, is real. 

Whether the playwright is able to communicate this reality or 
inevitability adequately is of minor importance for the present study. 

Burke (6l,p?. 363) writes: 

...a work of literature may. certain propueiti.*i*e 

ana...uw>*e implied propositions may be true; (but] it is 
not even necessary that the author mean to assert that 
they are true. 
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In summary, 2 factors seem to emerge from the proceeding discus lion: i 

(l) the degree of reality depicted by the drama & the degree of reality 
perceived by the viewer; & (2) the inevitability of the internal working 
out of the drama; & the viewer's ability to predict the concluding scenes- 

3) Adult play, the unconscious, selective perception. Fry (39»P*^8) 
compares the imaginative play of children with the aesthetic appreciation 
of adult 8. He (67»p.48) argues: 

Art... is an expression and a stimulus of this imaginative 

life, which is separate from actual life by the absence of 

responsive action. Now this responsive action implies in 

actual life moral responsibility. In art we have no such 

moral responsibility #vit presents a life freed from the ( 

binding necessities of our actual existence. 

FTy (67,XM50J depicts the adult as indulging recklessly in the 
emotion of self-aggrandizement while experiencing an aesthetic production. 

This self-aggrandizement is similar to a child's experience of freedom & 

gran^ 5 ur during play. H 

Aristotle (67,Bl5) stressed the learning & pleasure functions of 
imitation in aesthetic appreciation: 

Imitation is natural to mankind from childhood..., man 
is the most imitative of animals; through imitation he 
acquires his first knowledge and from imitations everyone 
derives pleasures. 



Ffeud (67,p.l35) agrees with Fry & Aristotle concerning the play 
aspects of adult aesthetic tastes believing that the adult viewer 
rejects dreams & daydreams because he comes to consider these phantasies 
as being childish. 

Freud (67tP»132) even likens the artist to a child at play, stating 
that: th£ * artist • • . 

...rearranges the things of this world and orders 
it in a new way that pleases him better. 

Freud (36*37f 75»PPM8-19) viewed aesthetic appreciation as being 
essentially the satisfaction of deeply personal unconscious desires. 
Unsatisfied wishes are the driving power behind phantasies; 
every separate phantasy contains the fulfillment of a wish, 
and improves on unsatisfactory reality. 



Of particular significance are Freud's ideas of: (a) aesthetic 
appreciation being an unconscious emotional identification by the viewer 
with certain selectively perceived aspects of the drama; (u) this 
identification being to the psychological advantage of the viewer, 
enabling him to overcome in a symbolic way inhibitions aroused by the 
dramatic sequence; (c) the core of this identification involving a 
favorable comparison by the viewer of himself with the characters 
viewed; & (d) the release of pent-up energies surrounding these 
inhibitions being through some form of emotional release so that the 
inhibiting barrier was somehow reduced to a degree of lesser signifi- 
cance in the person's psychic functioning. 



ERjt 
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Freud (67,p.l35) attributed a great deal 6i the unconscious motivat- 
ing component to erotic wishes; but he admitted that certain unconscious 
ambitious wishes might also be operant. 

Darwin (67,p*l85) stressed the idea that aesthetic appreciation stems 
from man's evolutionary past, particularly from sexual desire & the 
propensity to play. 

Jung (8l,$p. 165-166) criticized Freud's approach as too morbid, argu- 
ing that art-work may not be measured in strictly clinical terms which 
place too much emphasis on the bizarre aspects of abnormal human psycho- 
logical functioning. 

Bergler (8l,p.32) adds a special twist to the interpretation of 
unconscious aspects of aesthetic appeal, arguing that... 

...the artist is unconsciously defending himself 
against his own unconscious wishes and fantasias*** 

Read ( 67 ,pp* 154-155) stresses an idea similar to Bergler 'a, believ- 
ing that the artist in interpreting these unconscious wishes gives them 
conscious order. He (67»p.l55) writes: 

But in the process of giving these phantasms material 
shape, the artist must exercise a certain skill lest 
the bare truth repel us... 

Caudwell (67 ,#.156) expands on Read's interpretation, emphasizing the 
social aspect of aesthetics: 

Poetic irrationality bears. • .resemblance to dream, 
that its flow of images is explained by affective 
laws; but it is^not •free* association is in dream* 

Poetic feeling is directed feeling — feeling controlled 
by the social ego. 

The focusing function of art is also emphasized by Lubbock, who 
(56,p. 17) believes a novel has a single, overall design which orients the 
reader's attention to a specific theme. 

Richards ( 69 ,pp* 244-246) believes the drama functions as an on-going 
chain of stimuli, organizing viewer attributes & value judgments, focusing 
viewer attention on certain previously dormant impulses, then suggesting 
ways in which inhibitions normally associated with these impulses may be 
circumvented. Richards' theoretical organization is like Freud's. Richards 
(69,p.8?) also equates the appeal of any drama with its ability to satisfy 
the viewer's needs: 

Stimuli are only received if they serve some need of 
the organism and the form which the response to them 
takes depends only in part upon the nature of the 
stimulus and much more upon what the organism 'wants' 

This idea of a viewer selectivity is also suggested by Dewey (67^.185): 
For to perceive, a beholder must create his own 
experience. And his creation must include relations 
comparable to those which the original producer under- 
went. They are not the same in any literal sense. But 
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with perceiver, as with the artist, there oust be an 
ordering of the elements of the whole that is in form... 
The artist selected, simplified, clarified, abridged and 
condensed according to his point of view and interest. 

In both, an act of abstraction, that is of extraction of 
what is significant, take.! place. ^ 



Bergson (67,9*115) agrees with this basic idea of viewer selectivity 
& points out that. • # 

The individuality of things or of beings escapes us, 
unless it is materially to our advantage to perceive 
it. 

In summary, the aesthetic theories dealing with the unconscious 
suggest the importance of the viewer-drama relationship, the importance 
of drama in possibly providing legitimatized expression for either 
childish (ploy) or unconscious (sexual wishes) desires; & the importance 
of the viewer’s selective perception of dramatic content. 



4) Objectivity, reality, & psychical distance. Bullough & Ducasse 
(75»P*2l) advanced a theory of aesthetic appreciation based primarily 
on the idea of "psychical distance". 

Bullough (9tP*95) describes "psychical distance" as that quality 
of drama which allows the viewer to put aside his everyday practical 
considerations (his needs) & view drama in a detached, objective way. 
Distance. • .is obtained by separating the object and 
its appeal from one's own self, by putting it out of 
gear with practical needs and ends. */ 

Pepper cogently illustrates e idea of "psychical distance" when 
he (67,9* 516) writes: 

You can appreciate a storm as long as you are not 
prompted to look for a lifeboat. 

Pepper '67ip»51&) argues that a viewer can't appreciate a drama 
if Ms emotions are so oriented that he feels he must bolt into action. 
This seems similar to Tolstoy's idea of emotionality without harmful 
consequence. 



Bullough (9*997) doesn't rule out deeply personal aspects being 
involved in a drama's appeal. He (9«$»98) writes: 

The success and intensity of. • .appeal would seem. • .to 
stand in direct proportionate the completeness with 
which it corresponds with oufr intellectual and emotional 
peculiarities and the idiosyncrasies of our experience. 

Bullough '8 principal aggument (9,999) is that a certain 
"psychical distance" must be kept between viewer & drama, otherwise 
the drama may become a source of potential psychological damage & be 
rejected altogether by the viewer. 

Bullough stresses the importance of distance in determining the reality 
or unreality of a drama. He (9,p*106) argues that art is not a copy of 
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nature, stating* . . 

To say that Art is anti-realistic simply insists 
upon the fact that Art is not nature « never pre- 
tends to be nature and strongly resists any con- 
fusion with nature* (9 f p*106) 

Discussing how Flaubert attains an illusion of realism in Madame 
Bouvary * Lubbock (56, pp. 67-68) writes: 

Flaubert is generally considered to be a very * impersonal 1 
writer f one who keeps in the background and desires us to 
remain unaware of his presence; he places the story before 
us and suppresses any comment of his own* * *But* • .the book 
***ls purely the representation of his view, his judgement , 
his opinion of it* The famous 'impersonality 1 of Flaubert 
and his kind lies only in the greater tact with which they 
express their feelings — dramatising them, embodying them 
in living form. Instead of stating them directly* 

The concept of "plQrchical distance 11 seems related to how reality 
& inevitability may be expressed in a drama* Concerning James' The 
Awkward Age . Lubbock ( 56 ,pp. 192-193) writes: 

By clever management the author can avoid the necessity 
of looking inside their motives; these are betrayed by 
visible and audible signs* The story proceeds in the 
open, point py point; from one scene to another it shows 
its curve and resolves the situation* And very ironic 
and pleasing and unexpected the resolution. proves* It 
takes everybody by surprise; no one notices what is 
happening till it is over, but it begins to happen from 
the start* 

In summary, it appears that Bullough's concept of "psychical distance" 
ties in with the concepts of reality & inevitability, in that it stresses 
the dependence of "fine" drama on a hardcore objectivity detached of stereo- 
typed sentiment, but appealing to a more abstract emotional meaningfulness* 

5) Social values* Bullough (9«p$*84-89) believes the purpose of art 
to be neither amusement nor moral instruction, but the enlargement of the 
viewer's total personality, a complete extension of personal consciousness 
& self-knowledge* Bullough describes both an intellectual & emotional 
awareness. 

Amusement , or pleasing the practical self in Bullough's terminology, 
(9«P*ll8) is of lesser aesthetic value* Amusement is childish appreciation; 
enlightenment is adult appreciation* 



Other aesthetic theoreticians have placed considerable emphasis on the 
moral or value aspect of aesthetic experience* 

Bader (6?,P*xiv) defines art as che expression of values* He (67,p.Xxli) 
believes aesthetic taste is characterized as receptivity to the values 
expressed by, or embodied in, the esthetic object* 
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Rader (. 67,9*xvi) sees these values as socially relative: 

Just as the objectivity of science implies the recog* 
nition of a 'common world' of describable objects, so 
the communicability of art implies a ' social ego ,J , a 
common inner world of value-appreciation* • • 

Boas (61,9*394) extends Rader's argument, pointing out that 
aesthetic values are relative to each social setting & that the appeal 
of any work of art changes as the social system changes* 

Aesthetic theoreticians who emphasize social values stress the 
"message" or "moral" aspect of aesthetic experience* They suggest a 
progression of drama types from those expressing very stereotyped & 
conventional mores to those searching for deeper, more complex value 
explanations* 

6) Physical & psychological action* Aristotle was, perhaps, one 
of the 1st theoreticians to stress the importance of action to aesthetic 
taste* He (6l ,f>«139) wrote: 

Tragedy is essentially an imitation not of persons 
but of action and life, of happiness and misery* 

All human happiness or misery takes the form of 
action; the end for which we live is a certain kind 
of activity, not a quality* Character gives us 
qualities, but it is in our actions what we do -* 
that we are happy or the reverse* In a play 
accordingly they do not act in order to portray the 
Characters; they include the Characters for the sake 
of the action* So that it is the action of it, i.e* 
its Fable or Plot, that is the end and purpose of the 
tragedy; and the end is everywhere the chief thing* 

In comparing how the plot unfolds in drama & melodrama, Brooks & 
Heilman (6j>p **^*42) suggest the superiority of the former rests in 
the way action flows from character not from the external direction of 
the playwright* 

Farce and melodrama depend upon action that is 
unrelated to character or at best stems from char- 
acters so superficial or stereotyped that they are 
incapable of voluntary action of any importance •• • 
we begin to move from farce toward a higher grade 
of comedy when we find, first, that the character's 
situation is brought about less by some one's 
scheming, and more bjr his own qualities, and second, 
that the situation moves towards the psychological 

or social and away from its dependence on the physical* 

• * * 



In summary, it would appear that an emphasis on physical action 
would be typical of a low grade drama, an emphasis on psychological 
or social action, typical of a high grade drama. 

7) Drama content & viewer preference measurement* Prall 
(67, P& 245-257) argues for empirical measurement procedures in 
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aesthetics* Although his orientatioh is towards music & art , his basic 
idea of basing measurement procedures on definite physical properties in 
the art object & definite perceptual properties in the viewer's psycho* 
olgical functioning are of relevance to this study* 

Prall (67, p.247) writes: 

The important fact for esthetics is not merely that a 
musical sound has its particular place in the single 
order of all pitches, but that we cannot help hearing 
it at this place; not too exactly always, but necessarily 
as relatively high or relatively low, and always as 
higher or lower than any other note whose pitch we can 
distinguish from its* The serial is thus native to 
sound as sucht It is intrinsic to sounds in the sense 
that every sound is in this serial order and that nothing 
that is not a sound can possibly be in this order* •• 
we can therefore speak of the pitch distance or interval 
between them, once we have established a measure for such 
distances* 

The essence of Prall* s idea is the argument that aesthetic material may. 
be scaled (if not intervally, at least, ordinally). 

Gotshalk adds another idea — the type pattern — when he (67, p.373) 
writes: 

The critic* **can use type patterns as a basis for 
judging the originality of an artist. Has this ait 1st 
merely borrowed a stencil from tradition and filled it 
with timely commonplaces or inconsequential novelties? 

If these type patterns that Gotshalk refers to can be operationally 
defined, the basis of a measurement process involving ordinal scaling is 
perhaps feasible. Gotshalk (67 t p374) does suggests where the differences 
in type pattern may be: 

Often the difference between a genius and a hack is 
revealed more clearly in the difference of the hand- 
ling of a traditional type pattern or in the difference 
of strength of their individual type patterns than in 
any formal difference or in any differences in the 
material, expressive, or functional features of their 
works. 

Gotshalk' s argument suggests that it is how the plot type pattern 
is handled, not the plot type pattern that makes the difference in a 
drama's level of aesthetic appeal* This suggests that plot type pattern 
may be held constant while other content factors are systematically varied 
to determine their possible relationship to aesthetic taste* 

The contributions of various aesthetic theoreticians suggest that a 
drama functions to a certain extent like a projective device (Thematic 
Appreception Test item, Rorschach ink blot); at least to the extent that 
the viewer is believed to structure the drama to his liking* Richards 
epitomizes this common viewpoint when he (67d>‘*204) writes of poets: 
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Their poetry will not be about their attitudes* •• 

Their poetry will arise out of their attitudes and 
will evoke them in an adequate reader, but, as a 
rule, it will not mention any attitudes* 

(67, p. 204) 

This suggests that the viewer's mental manipulations of content 
must be considered* There is also the problem of drama content measure- 
ment* Gang (6l ,p*2S5) suggests that too minute a measurement might be 
unfruitful: 

there is a difference between the status of words 
■■■— in isolation* •• and words in context: an isolated word 
probably has a number of meanings, and that number 
Vec not remain constant* But the meanings' of 
a word in a context are strictly limited* •• 

Gang seems to argue for a more gross measure, as does Flaubert who 
(6l,p*15) states: 

the unit of meaning is... the totality of each level 
of action taken as an integer* , 

Burke (6l,p*379) warns of the danger of not considering aesthetics 
while attempting a scientific investigation of preference choice: 
•••identify the meaning of a poem with the inter- 
action of four constant factors: (i) the poet, (ii) 
the poet's original audience, (iii) their common 
language, (iv) their inherited literary conventions* • • 

In summary, it appears that Prall's work suggests the application 
of mathematics to aesthetics is not impractical; & that aesthetic as 
well as scientific principles must be considered when determining the 
categorical structure of any drama content or viewer perception 
measurement process* 

Summary of the Contributions of Aesthetic Theory 

The main ideas suggested by aesthetic theoreticians were: 

1) the significance of emotional, sensual & intellectual aspects 
of a drama's content; 

2) the significance of how reality is expressed in a drama (whether 
it is a logical, plausible reality); 

3) the significance of a viewer's ability to predict the eventual 
outcome of a drama; 

b ) the possible correlation of conventional solutions, unexplained 
& illogical character motivation, chance happenings, & similar literary 
devices with melodrama; 

3) the possible relation of reality manipulation of drama content 
by adult viewers with the play activity of children; 

6) the question whether a drama evokes an unconscious process of 
need satisfaction in the viewer by focusing the viewer's attention 
(unconsciously) on some dormant need, arouses the inhibitions associated 
with this need, then suggests means of circumventing these inhibitions 
in a symbolic way; 

7) the significance of selective perception by the viewer; 
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8) the significance of the social values expressed in the drama 
content & the social values perceived by the viewer; 

9) the possibility that drama of low level appeal may be charact- 
erized by considerable physical action (overt action) & that drama of 
high level appeal may be characterized b$r considerable social or psycho- 
logical action (covert action); 

10) the feasibility of employing mathematical measuring techniques 
in aesthetic research; 

11) the need to formulate categories satisfactory to both aesthetic 
& scientific principles if adequate measurement is to be achieved; & 

12) the possibility of isolating certain characteristic plot type 
patterns » holding them constant, & systematically measuring possibly 
more crucial variables* 

Contributions from fommunications & Social Science 

While the contributions from aesthetics primarily concern adult 
aesthetic preferences, contributions from communications & social 
science primarily concern child & adolescent aesthetic preferences* 

These contributions include ideas concerning: (a) sequential development 
of aesthetic preferences from childhood to adulthood; (b) categorization 
of subjects (usually adults) into various aesthetic preference types 
based on variants believed related to a person's aesthetic perceptions; 
(c) content analyses of story content according to various theoretical 
frameworks; & ( d) the development of tests of aesthetic appreciation* 

Sequential Development 

Adult Discount Theory. Uhl (80;42) collected teachers* judgments & 
students' r's concerning aesthetic preferences & found that as education 
increased; preference for dramatic action, adventure, heroism increased; 
preference for fancy & supernatural decreased; preference for interesting 
problems or character study increased; preference for interesting 
repetition decreased; preference for interesting information increased; & 
preference for interesting action remained constant.* 

Dysinger & Ruckmick (24) pioneered the physiological study of 
preference choice when they supplemented the verbal reports of Ss from 6 
years of age to adulthood with measures of psychogalvanic skin r 
(resistance of skin to electric current) & pulse rate* 



•Garnett (4o) found similar results* 
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Cysinger & Ruckmick (24) found as age increased, (a) the 
intensity of emotional experience decreased; (b) misunderstandings 
concerning the actual incidents of the story decreased; (c) the 
tendency to anticipate possible developments in the drama increased; 

& (d) the tendency to be conscious of the artificiality of a story 
increased. 

This latter data led Cysinger & Ruckmick (24 f p.lll) to conclude: 
The adult perception of the artificiality of the 
pictorial story seemed to be intimately related to 
the decrease in emotional intensity among Cz of 
this group, just as the absence of this perceptional 
tendency in the younger age-groups seemed to be re- 
lated to the larger deflection averages. This 
factor is termed the "adult discount". 

Cysinger & Ruckmick (24,p.ll0) found an exception to the general 
increasing age, decreasing emotional reaction pattern 0 : 

The most extreme stimulation by the motion picture 
seems to center near the age of 16 years, where 
scenes of conflict often gave the maximal response and 
where love-scenes and suggestive incidents quite 
consistently gave the maximal reaction. 



a Eysinger & Ruckmick (24, p. 68) concluded: 

The youngest Os were prone to misinterpret incidents; sore of these 
errors came at points which were essential to the understanding of the 
story. One may think of such a child perceiving a series of more or 
less disconnected incidents, or we might find in some cases that the 
lapses are filled by the child in such a way as to make the result 
markedly different from the story as seen by an adult. Whatever the 
child did perceive, however, seemed much more real to him than to the 
adult. Criticism of the picture was feeble or entirely absent among the 
young. There was a real 'adult discount' which operated for most of the 
adults. When anticipation of fearful consequences entered, the emotion- 
al intensity was likely to be increased, ./here anticipation took the 
form of predicting the development of the story on the basis* the 
'adult discount' or on the brsis of previous esqaerience with similar 
pictures, emotional intensity was likely to be decreased. 

Cysinger & Ruckmick (34,p.lll) noted: 

Adults frequently reported disgust or indifference 
when "slap stick" conedy was seen on the screen. 



0 Cysinger & Ruckmick (24,p.ll0) found scenes of pseudo- 
tragedy, conflict, & danger followed the increasing age, decreasing 
demand emotional reaction pattern. 
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De Boer (22) conducted another major physiological investigation of 
adult discount variants.* His study of emotional r's of children to radio 
drama (22 ,pp. 26-28) involved 3 aspects; interview & questionnaire 
administrations to grade school children to determine their likes- 
dislikes; observation of children in group listening situations; & 
instrument measurement of pulse rate, blood pressure, respiration rate, 

& electrodermal r of children during radio drama listening. The primary 
aim of his study (22,p.3l) was 

...to approach the problem of emotional reactions to 
radio programs through the discovery of the changing 
tastes of children from age six to age fourteen.,. 

De Boer (22,p.l06) concluded: 

In general, there appears to be a progressive decrease 
in the intensity of the emotional response to the radio 
narrative as the children grow older. 

This agreed with fy/slnger & Ruckmick's (24) conclusion that as age 
increased, intensity of emotional experience decreased. 

De Boer (22 ,pp. 108-109) also concluded: 

...the younger children fail to exhibit steadily rising 
or falling interest during any large section of the 
radio play. The response to each new incident seems 
uninfluenced by the incidents preceding... 

...The children in the adolescent years... exhibited... 
a fairly clear sense of the continuity of the story. 

The cumulative effect of the narrative was commonly 
reflected in a steady rise of interest in the later 
phases of the radio dramas. 

This agreed with Dysinger & Ruckmick's (24)-. conclusion that ^ Qg Q 
increased, tendency to react to isolated incidents decreased. 

De Boer (22,p.4l) also found: 

older children preferred serious adult dramas with 
large romance or love content, while the younger 
children were apparently indifferent to this type 
of program. 

This also agreed with Ejy singer & Ruckmick's (24) data concerning 
16-year-olds maximal reactions to love interest love-scenes & suggestive 
incidents. 



*Diserens & Wood (23) conducted an eledtro dermal & respiration r 
study & found that males of abstract thinking personality type 
were not readily influenced by sex literature (prose, poetry). 
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De Boer' a conclusions suggested a n of ether possibly important 
preference choicg considerations: (a) although all children (22, p. 112) 
preferred action, movement, conflict, & surprise, older children 
tended to prefer dramatic situations with both physical & mental 
conflict; (b) although all Ss (22,p.ll0) were avid listeners to 
action & conflict drama programming, blood & thunder wasn't needed 
to sustain interest; (c) adolescents (22,p.ll0) gave indications 
of perceiving & preferring dramas concerning broader adult relation- 
ships & problems 15 ; (d) other things being equal, boys preferred 
programs featuring a boy character while girls preferred programs 
featuring a girl character. 

Freidson (35) continued "adult discount" research by interview- 
ing children in the kindergarten, 2nd, 4th, & 6th grades & formalized 
adult discount theory; postulating that as the child grows older he 
discounts his previous media behavior as "childish" or "unadult". 0 
Freidson suggested the interaction of 3 variables — excitement, 
realism, predictability — might eaqplain this process. He (35»P«42) 
noted that children. • • 

reject particular types of stories because (a) while 
they might be excite g to 'babies', they are not ex- 
citing to older children, (b) the stories arv. implaus- 
ible and unconvincing because they are unrealistic, 
and (c) the stories are boring because they arc too 
easily predictable . 

Concerning predictability, Freidson (35»P«43) concluded: 

...part of the growing ability to predict seems to lie 
in the growth of the child's command over the total 
plot of the drama, for without a sense of something 
more than discrete incidents, prediction is impossible. 

Part of the growth of this command seems to lie in re- 
peated ejqperience with the same type of drama as well 
as 'repeated experience with the same drama. 



8L 

De Boer '8 study suggested that action was very important. De 
Boer (22 ,pp. 193-194) not only found that action & danger elicited 
the greatest emotional r'c from all Ss, but he also (22,p.l09) 
found that in predominantly conversational drejnas the excitement 
points in nearly all cases were the episodes in which there was 
overt, physical activity. 

h 

Using a test of poetry discrimination, Eppel (30) found the 
general level of critical appreciation was not high, but that there 
was a steady increase of critical appreciation with age. 

c Steiner (77»p.l24) summarized the reactions of his adult Ssi 
...the more formal schooling I have, the more Intellectual, 
creative, serious, and tasteful I consider those programs 
I watch regularly. 
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Freidson (35 « p» 43) concluded: 

•••in order to 'possess' adult diacount , an individual 
must develop at leant* ••the ability to view a plot aa 
a unified whole so that prediction or anticipation la 
possible , and.*. a distinction between the reality of 
practical experience and the reality of experience with 
drama such that a modicum of detachment from dramatic 
experience ia possible* Adult diacount involves a 
certain tempering of response to drama , a suspension 
of complete involvement * a 

A recent study toy Brodbeck (5) « using a questionnaire to 
measure the degree of reality ascribed to a film & a 3-point scale 
to measure degree of emotional involvement, found that as age 
increased from 20 to beyond 40, both the degree of reality attri- 
buted to movies concerning death or sexual sceras & the degree of 
reported emotional involvement increased* Brodbeck (5« PP* 59** 

60) concluded: 

It seems likely that when a viewer judges a film 
to be unrealistic, he is covertly practicing defen- 
sive or objective reactions which inhibit full con- 
scious emotional involvement with the action and 
happenings of the film* 

Brodbeck (3, p. 59) argued: 

Heightened responsiveness to sexual responsiveness 
in movies is probably due to increased maturation 
and experience within which sexual problems get 
defined end, hence, reverse the law of 'adult 
discount* * c 

Brodbeck (5, p* 60) also noted that: 

Age is not a precise enough indicator of what 
these problems may be, although it can frequently 
be used as a rough guide to preliminary ^retematic 
studies* 

After viewing children's actual cinema viewing activities 9 
Ford (34, p* 62) concluded that until they are at least 1} British 
children find erotic scenes boring fie (34, p« 48) tragedy 
dry, or ridiculous* 

Ford (34, p* 64) postulated on "adult discount-like" pro- 
gression of attitudes concerning serial thrillers: 4th graders t 
frank approval; 6th graders, affected sophistication (don't talk 
about them); & 8th graders, mature disapproval* 

a Freidson's conclusion is very similar to Bullough & Ducasse's 
concept of "psychical distance"* 

b 

The Payne Fund Study (34, p* 47) found that children see the 
movie as real with actual Indians being; killed rather than actors 
playing a role* 

c Pond (64, p* 242) puts equal emphasis on physical & intell- 
ectual change: 

Normal maturation and learning should produce eventually 
a breaking away from juvenile* •• thrill to*. .acceptance and 
understanding of reality which characterise maturity* 
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Ford (34,p.63) suggested that the attitude of detached 
sophistication might be primarily dependent on physical changes 
occurring at puberty. 

Summary of Adult Discount Considerations. The operational aspects 
of adult discount theory seem fairly well documented. At least 5 
variants seem of importances (l) a childish. • .adult variant concerning 
the degree of a S’s emotional involvement with a drama; (2) a realism 
•••unrealism variant concerning the amount of reality perceived as be- 
ing in a drama by a S; (3) a predictability. • .unpredictability 
variant concerning the ability or inability of a S to predict dramatic 
plot outcomes; (4) a physical action. • .psychological action variant 
concerning the amount of physical action & the amount of psychological 
action perceived as being in a drama by S; & (3) an informative •• • 
noninformat ive variant concerning the amount of information perceived 
as being in a drama by a S. 

The basic ’’adult discount" postulate is that increasing age or 
education is paralleled by an increasing tendency to prefer adult, 
realistic, unpredictable, psychological action-oriented, informative 
dramas. 

* 

Mapy of the theoretical ideas in adult discount theory are 
similar to ideas suggested by the aesthetic theoreticians: 

1) The basic childish. ..adult concept is akin to Freud's (36;37) 
idea that the child rejected daydreams & phantasies as "childish" 

as h© grew older. 

2) The emphasis on emotional identification is akin to Bell (2) 

& Read's (67) theorizing concerning empathy. 

3) The concept of a declining emotional attachment with in- 
creasing age or education is akin to Tolstoy (79) & Hirn's (46) 
concept of emotional transference; & Lubbock (56), Pepper (67), & 
Bullough's (9) theorizing concerning "psychical distance". 

4) The concept of an increasing preference for realism with age 
or education is akin to Bullough (9)» Fry (39) » Lubbock (56), & 
Bergson's (67) theorizing concerning reality. 

5) The concept of an increasing preference for unpredictable 
material with increasing age or education is akin to Dewey (67), 
Aristotle (6l), Richards (69), Squires (75) , Brooks & Heilman's (6) 
theorizing concerning logical inevitability. 

6) The emphasis on action is somewhat similar to Aristotle (6l) , 
Brooks & Heilman's (6) theorizing concerning the importance of action. 

7) The informative... noninform at ive concept is akin to Bullough's 
(9) idea of enlightenment. 

Stage Concept Theory. Freidson (35»P«39) suggested 3 general 
factors contributed to the change from childish to adult preference 
choices: an increasing acquaintance with drama; a general increase 
in education; & the effects of normal maturation upon patterns of 
thinking & ?e Sling. 

In a study of comic book readers, Wolf & Fiske (55»pp«3-35) 
theorized on the various stages of aesthetic appreciation the child 
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passed through during the process of developing adult tastes. 

Wolf & Fiske (55iPP»3-35) found children classify comics into 3 
general groups: funny animal (Walt Disney); adventure-crime-mystery 
(Superman); & educational (True, Classic). 

Wolf & Fiske (85,p*9) found the majority of very young children 
reported reading funny animal comics; the majority of 9, 10, & 11-year- 
olds reported reading adventure-crime-mystery comics; the majority of 12 
& 13-year-olds reported reading educational comics. 

Wolf & Fiske argued that the 3 groups of comic books served differ- 
ing functions for their 3 groups of readers. 

To determine what these functions might be, Wolf & Fiske conducted 
an informal, impressionistic analysis of the content of the 3 comic book 
groups.* 

Wolf & Fiske noted different "realities* 1 depicted in the content of 
the 3 groups of comic books. The funny animal comic is inhabited by . . 

fantastic -appearing creatures who, although having wild, fantastic adventures, 
also live a plausible everyday life (take a bath, go to school). The 
adventure-crime-mystery comic is the exact reverse. Everyone & thing, 
except the supernatural hero, has a normal appearance, but lives an 
utterly fantastic life. The educational comic book depicts normal people 
doing normal things. Wolf & Fiske admitted the educational comic still 
represented an "unreal" world — the characters arc black-white stereo- 
types, justice always prevails — but Wolf & Fiske argued that the main 
essence of the educational comic was its normality. 

Wolf & Fiske (55»pp.9-l?) concluded that: 

1) The funny animal comic serves the Alice-In- Wonder land function, 
a egocentric or animistic stage when the child experiences an almost 
limitless n of selves through projection into the great variety of 
animal characters that do things the child does himself (goes to 
kindergarten) • 

2) The adventure-crime-mystery comic serves the Superman function. 

The child learns that he can't take all the forms & shapes of the earlier 
stage. His ego is deflated. To regain self-esteem, he identifies with an 
inflated ego (Superman). The child has learned that the world doesn't 
function with primitive simplicity (majority believe things in real life 
don't turn out the way they do in comics). He must escape from this harsh 
reality into a world where everything does turn out all right in the end. 

3) The educational comic serves the Header's Digest function. The 
child develops a conscious desire to learn about the real world. He 
demands psychological reality (normal motivations & feelings, unpredictable 
elements). He seeks facts to help him to participate in the real world. 



« 

This, in essence, was exactly the opposite approach taken by 
Freidson, who probed the thinking of the child-viewer & paid little 
attention to movie content. 
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4) An intermediate stage intervenes between the Superman & 

Reader's Digest Functions. This is the Batman stage, where, tired 
of the predictable, improbable world of Superman, the child turns to 
Batman, who is human & who can be in "real" danger. At this 
intermediate stage, the appeal of the Super- folk diminishes. 

Wolf & Fiske's description of these gradually evelving stages 
of aesthetic taste is similar to the adult discount approach; Wolf 
& Fiske emphasize the S's ability to predict the outcome of the story 
plot, differing "realities" represented by the various levels of 
aesthetic content, general interest of the young child in action- 
oriented content, continuing selective perception of content by the 
viewer, progression of aesthetic preferences from an immature emotional 
identification to a mature emotionally-detached appreciation, & increas- 
ing importance of an information factor. 

In addition to content analyzing comic books, Wolf 8c Fiske (85, 
p.28) asked children to recall comic book stories the children had 
just read. Wolf & Fiske found that many children changed the story 
while recalling it. The change seemed a result of a need on the part 
of the child to put every detail in proper agreement with his own needs 
8c -not tron a ay inhibitory effects of forgetting. This suggests the 
extreme importance of selective perception, learning, 8c recall in 
aesthetic preferences. 

Wolf 8c Fiske (55,p*32) also analyzed the reactions of children 
to the movie Seventh Cross & feund that many children could only re- 
member the triumph of good over evil, the presence of a savior (the 
underground), 8t unimportant incidents of action. 

Wolf 8c Fiske (55»P»3o) concluded that the "general aura" of the 
story 8c its resolution was of all importance to the child, not the 
details of plot development. This suggests the possibility of determin- 
ing aesthetic preferences by simple overall plot descriptions. 

Srmmary of Stage Concept Theory. In general, Wolf 8c Fiske's stage 
concept seems akin to general developments in adult discount theorizing.* 



•There is little difference between Wolf 8c Fiske's analysis and the 
analyses offered by various aesthetic theoreticians whose major concern 
is material of a very sophisticated nature. Wolf 8c Fiske emphasize: 

(a) realistic probability t while Aristotle (6l), Dewey (67), Squires 
(75) i Fry (39), Richards (69), Brooks 8c Heilman (6) discuss logical 
inveitability ; (b) emotional detachment, while Bullough (9) 8c Fepper 
(6?) discuss "psychical distance"; (c) viewer selectivity, while 
Richards (69), Dewey (6?) ,8c Bergson (67) discuss selective perception; 

(d) an early experimental play phase of reality manipulation, while 
Aristotle (67) 8c Freud (67) discuss adult play 8c Fry ( 67 ) forwards the 
idea of self-aggrandizement; (e) the appeal of familiar reality, while 
Montague (6?) discusses the appeal of recognizing the familiar; (f) 
the importance of unconscious needs, while Freud (67), Bergler(83) f Jung(8l) 
8c Caudwell ( 67 ) offer various psychoanalytic explanations; (g) realism, 
while Bullough (9), Lubbock ( 56 ), Bergson (67) Brooks 8c Heilman (5) 
discuss realism 8c unrealism; (h) emotional appeal, while Tolstoy (79) 

8c Hirn (46) develop an entire theory on this concept; 8c (i) the 
importance of analyzing the total reading experience, while Richards 
(69), Brooks 8t Warren (7) forward theories based on the assumption 
of dramatic totality. 
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Wolf & Fiske place more emphasis on reality manipulation & suggest the 
possible importance of "deeper” psychic determinants of preference choice. 

Categorization of Ss. Lazarsfeld & Dinerman (53) took a categorical 
approach when they analyzed the radio listening habits of adult females** 
They divided their sample into those who listened regularly to serials; 
those who listened regularly to radio, but not to serials; & those 1 ’who did 1 
not listen to radio; then they proceeded to discuss differences between 
these groups* 

Lazarsfeld & Dinerman (53iP.9o) found that women who rejected view- 
ing serials didn*t want to become inv&lved emotionally in either fictitious 
or real problems of others while the regular serial listeners actually 
pursued this emotional involvement: to fill their lives with experiences 
they themselves could not have, to gain an opportunity to "let go" 
emotionally, & to gain formulae to bear the kind of life they themselves 
lived. 

Lazarsfeld & Dinerman ( 53 *pp. 101-103) grouped women who listened to 
radio, but not to serials into high-brows, who sought theoretical-academic 
discussion^ & self-improvers, who sought specific items of information. 

The high-brows* reasons for rejecting serials were that: the stories are 
designed for people of low IQ;**I*m too old to like these baby things"} 
plots are all alike; & production standards of ser-’als are sub-staridatfd* 

Lazarsfeld & Dinerman (53*P*99) concluded that other listeners 
suffered from a guilt complex since their condemnations were often on 
moral grounds. 

Lazarsfeld & Dinerman * s dudy (53) reaf firms the generality of several 
key principles already discussed; emotional involvement or emotional * 
detachment; arousal of tension for the purpose of tension release; 
attainment of practical information; belief that present tastes are adult 
& mature while earlier tastes are childish or immature; predictability or 
unpredictability of dramatic story plotting; & the rejection of certain 
aspects of drama due to its potential arousal of guilt feelings.** 



•Lazarsfeld & Dinerman* s study (53) was much more comprehensive than 
what this summary may suggest. Only those points of significance to 
the current study are included. 



••When compared with the work of Eysinger & Hickmick (24), Do Boer (22) 
Freidson (35) * Wolf & Fiske ( 85 ), Lazarsfeld & Dinerman*s study (53) 
suggests the dependence of theoretical systems on research design. 
Itysinger & Ruckmick, De Boer, Freidbon, Wolf & Fiske studied persons of 
differing age or education levels & concluded with theoretical 
interpretations emphasizing sequential development* Lazarsfeld & 
Dinerman focused on adults (in essence the end-product of a developmental 
sequence?) & concluded with theoretical interpretations emphasizing the 
differences between people & not involving any sequential development. 
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Content Analytic Studies 

Few quantified content analyses concerning tv drama are reported 
in the literature. None present any comprehensive analytic system. 
Dale (20) & Jones (50, 51) did pioneer work in quantified content 
analysis of movies 5 & Srqythe (74) used quantified techniques to 
content analyze an entire week’s teleprogramming in New York, New 
Haven, Chicago, & Los Angeles. These were the major studies. 

Dale’s content analysis of movie content. Dale (20) used 3 
levels of analysis; 

1) Short written accounts of 500 movie stories from the years 
1920, 1925 & 1930 were analyzed for their central theme. This 
provided a broad outline for 2nd & 3rd level analysis. 

2) 3 analysts read pertinent reviews on a pretest sample of 
movies to obtain a frame of reference, then content analyzed 75 
movies using a reference sheet outlining the major categories of 
values stated by movie reviewers. Each analyst wrote descriptive 
details of scenes which dealt with these value categories while 
watching the movie. The records were compared, inconsistencies 
eliminated, & a summary report developed. 

3) Trained stenographers familiarized themselves with content 
by reading dialogue scripts of 40 movies. The stenographers then 
monitored movies, recording all materials not included in the script 
(descriptions of settings, clothing, gestures, intonations, facial 
expressions, etc...). A running narrative was then developed from 

a combination of dialogue script & stenographic notes. 

Dale (20,pp.l4-l6) found 87# agreement among coders for 
classifying movies as to major theme & subtheme. Dale’s major 
themes were: crime, sex, love, mystery, war, children, history, 
exploration-travel-animal, comedy, social propaganda. 

For his 2nd & 3rd level analyses (n, 115 movies), Dale reported: 
setting — 73# of the movies were set entirely or partially in the 
U.S. ; 35# were set in New York City (pp.25, 28); socio-economic 
level — 69# of characters were either ultra-wealthy or wealthy 
(p* 39) » age — 51# of heroes were between 27 & 30 years of age, 

56# of heroines were between 23 & 26, 60# of villains were between 
31 Sc 40, 58# of villainesses were betweerL23 fit 30, only 5# of heroes 
were over 4l, no heroine was over 35 (p. 44): occupation — the 
modal occupation for heroes was that of a professional, the most 
common occupation depicted was of commercial nature (pp. 51-53) 5 
foreigners — 49# of foreigners were depicted as humorous foils, 

34# were non-humorous 8c attractive, 17% were non-humorous & 
unattractive (p. 64); clothing — 40# of heroes or heroines were 
shown in dressing gowns or negligees (p. 75); sex — 70# of the 
movies depicted intense forms of love-making (p.93); crime — 84# 
of the movies depicted at least 1 crime (p. 133). 

Dale dealt primarily with the manifest content (he didn't 
strive to analyze subtleties) & emphasized frequency counting. 
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He employed a concept of matching media presentation with actuality 
or reality. For example, he (20 ,p. 112) compared the distribution of 
married St single persons in the 1930 census with the distribution of 
married & single persons in the movie content & noted discrepancies (3456 
of males were single in the actual population, 6656 were single in the movie 
content). 

Dale (20,p.l75) was also concerned with personal & social goals: 
counting the different major goals sought by leading ch racters, villains, 
heroes, males, females, etc. He (20,p.l76) noted that inferring the 
major goals of a character was exceedingly easy since the entire theme of 
the movie is centered around a character’s striving for 1 or 2 major goals. 

Dale made few conclusions. The major ones were: the ’’life” 

depicted in movies (20,p.224) is remote from the lives of the viewers; 
movies (20, p. 225) deal with an unreality & provide the viewer an escape 
from his mundane existence; depiction of sexuality & of certain crimes 
(20, p.227) is harmful to children. 

The major weakness in Dale's work was this lack of any comprehensive 
content analytic system. Since Dale made no attempt to present any 
theoretical framework to bring systematic meaningfulness to the field, his 
results ere basically a series of relatively unrelated statements. The 
objectivity of nis work also suffered to a certain extent from a tendency 
to moralize. 

Jones’ content analysis of movie content. Jones (50) analyzed 100 
movies, employing a system relatively similar to Dale's but consciously 
attempting to avoid the moralistic view-point which characterized Dale's 
work. Unfortunately, Jones didn't attempt to develop even the basis of 
a theoretical system." 

Jones (50) established her categories by constant revision of her 
classification system. Her categories were similar to Dale's in that 
she attended to such things as locale, type of picture, character, crime, 
births, marriages, deaths, values, economic class, etc. Like Dale, a he 
(50,p.4l9) found that character wants (goals) were easy to identify; a 
character never having more than 3 wants. Unlike Dale, she (50,p.4l2) 
found previous reading of a script to be detrimental to analysis. She 
used a frequency counting methodology, but (50,p.4l2) concluded that war 
pictures could only adequately be analyzed by qualitative methods. 

Jones' orientation wasn't toward development of a general theory. 

Like Dale's her conclusions are nothing more than a series of isolated 
comments.** 

In a separate study, Jones (51) replicated Dale's theme analysis for 
1,200 films produced by 1 company over a 30-year period. Her categories 
were exceedingly gross (education, religion, etc.) & of little value for 
any theoretical development. 

Discussing major goals sought by movie characters, Jones (51»p*421) 
reports: 68.196 of major characters wanted love; 26.156 wanted fame; 15*956 
wanted safety; 13*896 wanted a way of life; 9*695 wanted money; 9*056 wanted 
"rightness". She concludes that love (ideal marriage) is an important goal, 
but doesn't go any further. Such low level analysis doesn't seem conducive 
to the development of a meaningful theoretical framework. 
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Sngrthe'e descriptive analysis of tv content, Smythe 's New York 
study (7*0 is sufficient to illustrate his methodological approach. 

Smythe (?k) didn’t intend to develop any theory, but to measure 
tv programming objectively. His study wasn't limited to story-line 
content but included all teleprogramming (newscasts, advertising, etc.) 
for a week on all New York stations. Smythe emphasized frequency 
counting (stop watches & code sheets were used to account for each 
minute of t deprogramming) & focused entirely on the manifest, 
surface content. A sizable portion of the study also dealt with tv 
violence. 

Summary of the numerically based content analytic studies. In 
general, the work of Dale, Jones, & Smythe was only of suggestive value. 
The overwhelming majority of their work was of little value because of 
its nonthecretical nature. 

This is the major criticism of all content analytic studies in 
this area — not 1 investigation concentrated on developing a series 
of principles which would describe the necessary & sufficient conditions 
for dramatic appreciation to occur. The Es seem to have commenced 
counting too soon — thus failing to develop theoretical frameworks 
that might be used to present hypotheses, suggest relationships, & move 
the science of mass communication toward a ’’hardcore” social science.* 



Specific content analytic studies. A n of content analytic studies 
were conducted concerning certain specific aspects of movie content: 
Peters (63) on the moral values depicted; Wolfenstein & Leites (86) on 
the depiction of heroines; Elkin (28) & Nussbaum (60) on the appeal of 
western movies. Peters employed rating & frequency counting procedures. 
Elkin, Nussbaum, Wolfenstein & Leites presented subjective analyses. 

Peters (63) compared how certain specific behavioral practices 
(aggressiveness of females in love-making , kissing & caressing, treat- 
ment of children by parents c & general democratic practices) were 
endorsed by characters in movies & how the same behavioral practices 
in real life were endorsed by people in real* life. 

Peters had Sa rate descriptions of these behavioral practices: 

1 group of Ss making inferences concerning the degree a movie character 

Carter (17) did a factor analytic study of possible appeals in the 
manifest (surface) content of all types of teleprogramming. His approach 
was extremely empirical — ’’allowing the data to construct the 
categories.” Carter's method, in a sense, approachs the problem from 
the objective end of the scale. The present study approaches with a 
more subjective initial orientation. Unfortunately, Carter doesn't 
present a synthesized explanation of his data. Like many Es, ; has, " 

seemed reluctant to go beyond his data to develop a theory of preference 
choice. 
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endorsed the specific behavioral practice; another group of Ss making 
inferences concerning the degree the specific behavioral practice might 
be endorsed if it were. practiced* in real life, 

Peters ( 63 ,pp* 96-12?) found: female sexual aggressiveness was 
endorsed significantly more in movies than it was in real life; kissing 
8c caressing was endorsed to a similar degree in movies & in real life; 
loving treatment of children was endorsed significantly more in movies 
than in real life; democratic mores were endorsed significantly more in 
movies than in real life. 

Peters* study suggested the feasibility of Ss being able to make 
reliable inferences about movie content, & suggested discrepancies 
between the "realities" of the movies & the "realities'* of everyday 
life.* 

Wolfenstein & Leites (86) presented a subjective analysis of the 
image of a certain specific feminine character type common to movies 
— the good-bad girl. They postulate that the male viewer faces a 
psychological paradox; the "good" girl is the girl to marry, but the 
"bad" girl is the more sexually stimulating. The "good. • .bad" girl in 
the movies satisfies both these wishes; she, ar 1st, appears "wicked" 
(thus attracting) then, in the end, turns out to be "pure" (thus being 
a marital possibility). 

% 

The importance of Wolfenstein & Leites research was its 
illustration of how analysis may go far beyond frequency counting of 
surface content (making inferences concerning both the content of the 
movie & the unconscious needs & perceptions of the viewer). 

Elkin (28) studied the psychological appeal of western movies. He 
focused on the major characters (hero, heroine, villain, comic relief) 
comparing subjective inferences of the predominant values, goals, person- 
ality traits & attributes expressed by each major character type. 

Elkin'? data suggested that strict classification of an inference 
may be very difficult. For example, Elkin (28) concludes that 
individualism is one of the predominant values expressed by both hero 
& villain. Eut individualism may be considered: a value if the E 
focuses on tho abstract quality, or a goal if the E focuses on how this 
abstract value may be sought in overt behavior, or a personality trait 
if the E focuses on making an inference about the* character's mental 



* 

This became a major theoretical consideration of the present study. 
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behavior (individualism as a value may become independence s a 
character trait)." 1 Elkin's data also suggests that a positive trait 
(independence) may be inferred in the behavior of a positive (hero) 
or negative (villain) character. 

Elkin's study (28) suggested: the importance of focusing 
attention on the characters portrayed in the drama? the need to 
understand the complexity of inferences required in any extensive 
content analysis of tv drama; & the importance of considering values, 
goals, & personality traits portrayed in the drama. 

Nussbaum's study of symbolism in adult westemmovies & tv 
programs (60) suggested further inferential problems. Nussbaum's 
design & conclusions are relatively similar to Elkin's. There is 
one significant difference. Nussbaum made a series of inferences of 
a much more abstract nature. For example, he concluded that the gun 
in a western is the symbol of maleness, authority, individuality, & 
salvation (the hero is saved by the use of firearms). The problem is 
such inferential conclusions are very dependent on the context of the 
drama. Is the coder making inferences about the gun in isolation or 
the hero's gun in a duel with lawbreakers?** 



Elkin (28) describes the western hero as: trim, eventempered, non- 
smoking, nondrinking, gambling, friendly, quick-on- the-draw, etc* 

These traits don't seem to be on any logical continuum. They appear 
a jumble of behavioral acts, of underlying traits these acts are 
supposed to represent, of values in the present-day culture these acts 
are supposed to represent. Is "trim" a grooming characteristic, a 
physical description, a symptom of personality orderliness, or an 
adherence to middle-class values? Is "nonsmoking" a habit characteris- 
tic, a symptom of underlying character strength, or an adherence to 
Puritan values? Is "quick-on- the -draw" a behavioral skill, a symptom 
of underlying confidence, a symptom of underlying dedication to prac- 
tice, or an inherited superiority of physical or psychological nature? 
The answer is that they could be any of these depending on what infer- 
ences the E has instructed his coders to make. 

** 

Inferences concerning what a gun stood for might change radically 
depending on the character using the gun, its intended use, the ulti- 
mate consequence of its use, etc. For example: a villain uses a gun 
in a holdup, the gun may be coded a symbol of lawlessness, brutality, 
man's inhumanity to man? the heroine uses a gun to defend her ranch 
against the cattle baron, the gun may now be coded as a symbol of in- 
dependence, grass roots democracy, emancipated womanhood, de feminised 
womanhood; a hot-tempered young "smart Alec" uses a gun to "show off" 
before his buddies, the gun may now be coded as a symbol of mis-directed 
pride, the foolishness of youth, the stupidity of violence, uncontrolled 
emotion. 
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This suggested a coder needs to be very cautious when making any 
inferential statement; a certain effort should be made to specify the 
extent of context needed for each inference; & .the possibility of multiple 
inferences being made for each context unit. 

A n of content analyt c studies on other media than tv contributed 
theoretically & methodologically to the present study. These included: 
Inglis (48), Berelson & Salter (3)* Johns-Heine & Gerth (49) , & Hirsch 
(47) on magazine fiction; Ellison & Gosser (29) on magazine nonfiction; 

Mstt (59) on best -sellers; Hayakawa (4 5/ on popular songs; Shannon (72) 

& Bogart (71) on comic strips «, 

In a study of heroines in romantic magazine fiction, Inglis (48) 
compared the ’’reality” of the magazine story with U.S. census data(# 
of women gainfully employed in the magazine story sample compared to 
percentage of women gainfully employed in the U.S. as estimated by the 
census). Inglis' data suggests that defining reality in this manner * 
presents 2 problems. Dependence on a census or similar survey data as 
a criterion for comparison presupposes the use of definite, objective 
counting categories for the media content, but it also presupposes the 
use of superficial counting categories which disallow any subtlety of 
inferential analysis. Secondly, the logic of comparing frequency of 
occurrence in fiction with frequency of occurrence in actual life is 
highly questionnable. There is no logical system developed to make 
probability statements about what portion of ”x” should be expected: 
astronauts form an exceedingly small percentage of the labor force, 
yet it seems unreasonable to apgue that only 1 out of every 2 million 
story characters should be an astronaut.* The same may be said for 
politicians, judges, & composers. 

In their 6tudy of the depict i-n of majority & minority Americans 
in magazine fiction, Berelson & Salter (71) suggested 2 important con- 
siderations. The 1st involved coding. 

It seemed important to go beyond a simple 1-way frequency counting 
framework if any comprehensive theory was to be developed. The 
assumption wa6 that determination of meaningful relationships is of a., - 
higher scientific order than mere description of variants. The n of 
positive or negative goals, values, or characters may be counted; but 
it appears more important to know whether an approved or disapproved 
character is seeking a positive or negative goal for a positive or 
negative value principle. Berelson & Salter's work suggested the possibil- 
ity of multiple-coding frameworks such as the following 8-cell arrangement: 



* 

Based on the ratio of 35 astr ' ~auts to 70,000,000 gainfully employed 
persons in the U.S. labor force ia the 1960s. 
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* h \ 2nd consideration concerned the possibility that the media may 
t SS A jJ ericanism • After compering depiction of Americans 
& others (Jews, Negroes, Italians, Germans, Poles, Oriental^ Berelson 
& oalter (3,pp. 245-246) conclude: 

The rules seem to be that the character receives 
better treatment the closer he is to the norm of 
The Americans, i.e., white, Protestant, English- 
speaking, Anglo-Saxon. 

Berelson & Salter (3, p.247) add that this treatment "tends to 
perpetuate the rqyth of the *100 per cent American*...". 

Johns-Heine Gerth (3) specifically studied values presented in 
mass periodical fiction. Implications from their work further stressed 
the need for multiple-coding frameworks. Basing their study on the 
assumption that heroes & heroines are the carriers of specific 
values, Johns-Helne & Gerth (3,pp.226-227) arsuedthatthemajor 
questions to ask concerning values were: (l) Is the hero successful or 
unsuccessful? (2) Why is he successful or unsuccessful? (3) 'That 
moral qualities are positively or negatively valued? (4) What is the 
final evaluation or reward of the hero?** 



» 

M * r £* on & Salter O.pp.239-245) found: 84# of all characters were 
Sv/ * Pro ^ s *' an t Americans; 52# of major characters were Americans; 

0# of Americans as compared to 62# of others were approved; 39# of 
Americans as compared to 16# of others were of high socio-economic 
status; 59# of Americans as compared to 20# of others had a desirable 
occupation; 69# of Americans as compared to 49# of others pursued 
heart" goals (romantic love, settled marriage state, idealism, 
affection, emotional security, patriotism, adventure, justice, 
independence); 31% of Americans as compared to 51# of others pursued 
head goals (solution of an immediate concrete problem, self-advance- 
ment, money, material goods, economic or social security, power & 
dominance). 



Johns-Heine & Gerth (?l,p c 226) used conventional coding categories: 
occupation, age, personal characteristics of hero or heroine, sottin*. 

« plot summary. 
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While Berelsen & Salter (71) reported their data in #'s a , Hirsch 
(47) employed 2x2 chi square formula to test for differences in his ^ 
frequency count study of the scientist's image in science fiction stories. 
"This was a major contribution since the majority of content analysts deal- 
ing with aesthetic taste placed little emphasis on their statistical 
procedures. 



A content analytic study of nonfiction magazine articles by Ellison 
& Gosser (29) suggested the importance of developing an abbreviated coding 
system. For example, Ellison & Gosser (29,p.2o) coded a personality 
sketch (E) withsecondary emphasis on overseas reporting (A) presented in 
interview form (i) as EAi. With the large quantity of materials requiring 
coding in this study, an abbreviated coding approach seemed economical. 

In summarizing his study of best sellers In the U,S # from colonial to 
post-World War II times, Mott (59) listed 9 variants prominent in determin- 
ing the appeal of various best sellers. No best seller contained all the 
variants, but a sizeable n of best sellers contained ingredients from 
several or more of each of the 9 categories. Mott 4 s variants (59«p*286) 
were: personal adventure, sensationalism? self-improvement, religion, 
democracy > timeliness, strong characterization, humor, & juvenile 
suitability ( fantasy-like ) • 



“it is theoretically possible that the %' s could h^ve been treated 
by a standard error procedure (see page ml 



nirsch (47) focused on the usual aspects of content: the scientist 
as a hero or villain, story setting, the scientist's social role (a 
Savior, a Frankenstein, a meddler in divine law), & various social 
problems depicted. 



EAi is a personality sketch, on overseas report, & an interview. 
Ellison & Gosser (29,p»28) suggested that coding overlaps be handled by 
scoring 3 points for a primary category, 2 for a secondary category, & 
1 point if a 3rd category was involved. Thus EAi would be interpreted 
as: 3&, 2A, li. 



^ott (59*P»286) defined sensationalism as... 

...not be understood to mean anything necessarily morbid, 
but rather an emotional excitement produced by extreme 
means, such as a definite emphasis on horrors, murder, 
extreme violence, irregular sex relations, or extra- 
ordinary adventures. 



%Iott (59»P»287) defined self-improvement as "a desire for 
prestige, or a hope to get ahead, or simply... the need for deeply 
personal satisfactions." 



*Mott (59»P»289) defined the democracy variant as "emphasis on 
the lives and aspirations of the common people." 
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